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THE ART AMATEUR. 



In " Beyond the Gates " (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston) Elizabeth Stuart Phelps indulges in an audacious flight 
of fancy to the Christian Elysium, and contrives to depict the 
possible experiences of a soul after death with much literary skill 
and frequent touches of pathos. 

" Gatherings from an Artist's Portfolio in Rome," 
by Jas. E. Freeman (Roberts Brothers, Boston), is a collection of 
gossipy articles about all sorts of artistic odds and ends. It repre- 
sents the lazy, genial, half-dandy, half-Bohemian, and, in most 
cases, wholly incompetent artist life which furnished playwrights 
and novelists of the last generation with heroes. There are, no 
doubt, still many readers who read to kill time, and call it culture, 
and these will find the book as interesting as they care that a book 
should be. 

H. Launette, of Paris, has issued as a volume of 
his artistic library, " Une Journe"e d'Enfant,"a series of charming 
designs by Adrien Marie, illustrating all the incidents of the daily 
life of a very young child from its waking in the morning to its 
going to sleep in the evening. Mile. Be'be' is shown in a hundred 
poses, graceful, capricious and ridiculous. She is being washed, 
making her toilet, taking her breakfast, going out for a walk, 
teasing the cat, and so on, without ceasing, till night overtakes her. 
The pictures are reproductions, by the actinic process, of sepia 
drawings, and have some merit as works of art, even apart from 
the humorous fancy displayed in them. The volume is very 
handsomely gotten up, and would make a charming holiday 
present. It is to be had of J. W. Bouton. 

It will be well if the present art movement brings 
out many such books as Ashenhurst's " Design in Textile Fabrics" 
(Cassell & Co., New York), and still better if it creates a large 
class of readers for them. This small volume gives a very 
thorough and comprehensive account of the structure of various 
kinds of textures, woollens, silk, satin, crape, velvet, and so on, and 
of the principles which govern the application of ornament to 
them. It is, therefore, calculated to be of the greatest service, not 
only to designers, but also to all who wodld know something 
definite about the production of the figured stuffs which they wear 
or with which they decorate their rooms. It is written in a plain 
and clear style, such as might be expected from a man who 
thoroughly understands his subject, and is illustrated with a con- 
siderable number of cuts, which answer their purpose, and with ten 
colored plates, which might easily have been made more attractive. 

The last volume of the Great Artists' Series (Scrib- 
ner & Welford, New York) is devoted to Watteau, who, not many 
years ago, would have been ranked with the little masters and not 
with the great. To-day his fame is so well established that no 
one will question the propriety of giving him a place in this 
series. His power over light and color is incontestable, and he 
has always been celebrated for the grace of his compositions. It 
is doubtful, though, whether his modern fame is due more to the 
appreciation by artists and connoisseurs of these artistic qualities 
or to the general return to the gay and somewhat foolish tastes 
of his period, which the world is now experiencing. Questionable 
as these were in certain ways, they were better and even nobler 
than our modern no taste at all ; and after having suffered from 
the priggishness of a generation or two, it is only fair that Wat- 
teau and much that he represents should again come into fashion. 
This book is about half biographical and half critical, and is made 
up in part of quotations from Le*on Dumont and others. It is 
as readable as a story. 



the berries red, leaves and leaf stems green, stalks wood-brown, 
vase, border and lettering gold and scroll scarlet. Silk, satin or 
sateen may be used, and the design will look well on cream-white 
or a delicate olive. If cheapness is desirable, a fine grayish linen 
will serve, and yellow silk may be substituted for the gold cordon- 
net. This design may also be painted with pleasing effect. 



TREA TMENTOF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

Plate 302 — "Wild Geranium" — is the ninth of the 
series of wild-flower designs for dessert plates to be outlined and 
painted in flat colors. Make the leaves a medium green, stems 
lighter green, buds, calyx of flowers and seed-vessels light green . 
(mix brown-green, emerald-green and a little apple-green for the 
leaves, and add more apple-green for the stems and buds). The 
flowers are light rose-purple (add a little purple No. 2 to carmine), 
pistils green with yellow-green tip, stamens pale green with brown- 
green tips. Vein the petals of the flower with fine lines of purple 
No. 2. When dry take out the veins of the leaves and the stamens 
of the flowers with a sharp point, and paint them light green. 
For the background use chromium water-green or else add a little 
flux to deep green. 

Plate 303. — Two simple conventional designs for 
candle sconces in repousse* brass. These are the first of a 
series of designs for hammered metal, furnished by advanced 
pupils of the Woman's Institute of Technical Design in Fifth 
Avenue. One half of each design is represented as it appears 
worked, and the other half unworked — a feature which will be 
of material service to those who are trying to work without other 
instruction than that gained by reading and observation. The 
first design, a pair of cockatoos, though elementary in subject and 
detail, is quite effective when well worked. Take a piece of sheet 
brass about twelve inches in length and four and one-fourth 
inches in width, and, after affixing the metal with screws to a 
working board of soft pine, carefully trace the design upon it 
— a beginner should do this with transfer paper — and it is then 
ready to hammer. First, outline the entire figure with a medium 
tracing tool, hammering lightly, evenly, and with great care. 
After the outlining is well done, lay in the background to the line 
dividing the body of the piece from the extension with a fine 
matting tool. The extension beyond the ground worked must be 
carefully bent at a right angle to it, and a socket to receive the 
candle must be placed at the point indicated. Then polish till 
brilliant, and make perforations at the top for hanging. The 
services of a metal worker will be necessary to turn the edges, 
solder and straighten. A tin worker . will do the work well and 
cheaply. The second design, representing a pair of dolphins, 
should be treated the same as the first. These designs are also 
applicable to small panels. » 

Plate 304. — Fourteenth century Moorish ornament 
from bas-reliefs at the Alhambra in the Hall of the Ambassadors 
and the Hall of the Two Sisters. 

Plate 305. — Two bishops' mitres, fine examples of 
twelfth-century French ecclesiastical embroidery. The upper one 
belonged to Philippe de Dreux, Bishop of Beauvais in 1175, and 
is preserved in the Beauvais Archaeological Museum. The lower 
one was worn by the famous Thomas a Becket, and is now one 
of the treasures of the Cathedral of Sens. 

Plate 306 gives the second four of a series of sixteen 
doily designs from the Royal School of Art Needlework at South 
Kensington. Work them on linen with fine crewel or split filling 
silk, either in outline or in solid Kensington stitch, natural colors. 
The designs of this series will also serve for pen-drawing on linen. 

Plate 307 is a fan design from South Kensington, 
strawberry vines with leaves, flowers and fruit. It should be done 
with fine silk on satin, in solid embroidery, natural colors. It will 
look well on cream-white, pink, light-blue or a delicate lavender. 
The border may be done in fine gold cordonnet, or in silk of "a shade 
harmonizing with the color selected for the fan. Though spe- 
cially intended for embroidery, the design will serve equally well 
for painting. 

Plate 308 is a design from South Kensington lor 
the cover of a Christmas card-box. It should be done in silks, nat- 
ural colors, either in outline or solid and outlined with gold. Make 



TREATMENT OF THE FIGURE DESIGNS. 

The charming design on page 13 (a child on a vine 
branch pressing a bunch of grapes) may be painted either the 
size there given, or it maybe enlarged twice or even three times. 
If used for painting upon canvas for a single panel screen, the 
larger size is best. A very beautiful picture for framing may be 
made by enlarging it twice, that is to say, making all the propor- 
tions exactly double the size given. For painting on a plaque or 
on brass, the design may be used without enlarging, which is 
after all more convenient for a great many who prefer to trace 
the outline and transfer the drawing. The scheme of color to be 
observed is as follows, whether oils or mineral colors are used : 
The whole tone of the picture is rather rich, and it is not to be 
painted in too high a key. The background is blue, representing 
sky, and is deeper overhead, growing warmer and lighter toward 
the bottom ; this gradation should be almost imperceptible, the 
darker melting into the lighter tones, just as in nature. The 
vine upon which the child is standing is of a rich brown, gray in 
the lights ; the leaves are a bright warm green, and the grapes 
reddish purple with gold lights playing through them. The tone 
of the child's flesh must not be too fair, but rather warm, sug- 
gesting the color of ivory rather than milk. His hair is a light 
golden brown, not yellow or straw-color, and the drapery is pink, 
light and warm in tone. For painting this design in oil colors, 
if enlarged in size, canvas is preferable, but for smaller pictures 
wooden panels or mill-board may be used advantageously where 
a fine finish is desired. First draw in the design with charcoal, 
and then outline the drawing with burnt-Sienna or light red and 
turpentine, putting in all the shadows in simple masses. Then 
lay in the background, using cobalt, madder-lake, light-cadmium 
(Schonfeldt's), white and black. Put the paint on heavily with flat 
bristle brushes. It is always well to use plenty of pigment, as this 
when dry can be scraped down with a palette knife or old razor, 
removing inequalities, and thus producing a beautiful texture for 
successive paintings. Lay in the general tone of the vine with 
raw-umber, ivory-black, burnt-Sienna, and white, then touch in 
the lights sharply with ivory-black, yellow-ochre, vermilion, cobalt 
and white ; the deepest accents are made with burnt-Sienna and 
black. For the leaves and tendrils use Schonfeldt's light zinnober- 
green, toned with vermilion, cadmium, white, and ivory-black. 
The grapes are painted with madder-lake, cobalt, black, yellow- 
ochre and white for the general tone, adding raw-umber in the 
half tints. The highest lights should be bright and golden ; paint 
them with cadmium, madder-lake, raw-umber and cobalt. The 
reflected lights are reddish, and give color to the whole. The 
flesh of the child should be laid in first in two simple masses 
of light and shade, choosing a medium tint for the first painting, 
and reserving the details, highest lights, and deepest accents to' 
be put on afterward. For the general tone of flesh use silver- 
white, yellow-ochre, light-red, madder-lake, raw-umber, and ivory- 
black. For the highest lights use yellow-ochre, vermilion, mad- 
der-lake, cobalt, and a very little black. For the deepest accents 
of shadow, use madder-lake, raw-umber, ivory-black, yellow-ochre, 
burnt-Sienna, and white when needed. Use small pointed 
sable brushes for finishing and putting in fine details. — Nos. 5 
and 9 are good for this purpose. Paint the hair with raw-umber, 
light-red, yellow-ochre, ivory-black and white, adding a little co- 
balt in the half-tints and shadows. The pink drapery should be 
very delicate. Lay in a general tone with vermilion, madder-lake, 
yellow-ochre, and raw-umber. For the shadows use ivory-black, 
madder-lake, light-red, raw-umber, yellow-ochre, cobalt and 
white. The highest lights are put on simply with crisp touches, 
and must not be blended. Make them with vermilion, madder- 
lake, yellow-ochre, and ivory-black. When the picture is quite 
dry, varnish with Soehnde frere's French retouching varnish. 
If a gold background is preferred, and a gold ground is always 
effective in a plaque, paint in the ground with Williams's gold 
paint or Bessemer's. First paint a tone of yellow-ochre, raw- 
umber, black and white, and then, when dry, put the gold paint 
over this. It is better to finish the design before putting on the 
gold, and then soften the edges of the paint when they touch the 
background, as a hard line is always to be avoided. The gold 
should not be varnished, but only the parts that are painted in oil, 
and the varnish should be used carefully so as not to run over on 
the gilt. 

This design would be very pretty, painted in monochrome, 
"en camaieu," as it is so simple in its outlines and shading. 
For this, almost any color may be used. The best and easiest 
to use, however, are red-brown, sepia, dark-purple, and iron-vio- 
let. This is an excellent way for those without experience to 
begin, and with very little trouble a very good effect may be pro- 
duced. If the design is to be fully colored, however, begin with 
the background, which is to be blue, as given in the scheme of 
color above. After the design is carefully sketched in and out- 
lined with dark-red brown, proceed to wash the ground in lightly 
with sky-blue, making it darker overhead, growing lighter toward 
the lower edge. Lay the tint rapidly, using plenty of oil with the 
color, and blend with a medium-sized blender. 

Next lay in the general tone of the figure, using ivory-yellow, 
and flesh-red No. 2, in the proportion of two thirds yellow to 
one third of the red, and make the tone of the complexion rather 
rich and warm. This painting should be done very quickly, care 
being taken also that it does not dry in parts before the whole 
tone is laid in and blended. Paint the shadows in the flesh with 
one third flesh-red No. 2, one third sky-blue, and one third 
ivory-black. Deepen the color in the cheeks and lips with dark 
red-brown, used carefully. For the hair, use sepia toned with 
black ; do not blend the hair. The pink drapery is painted with 
carmine, shaded with a grayish tone made of carmine and ivory- 
black. Lay in the local tint first, so that it may be dry by the 
time you are ready to paint the shadow. Lay in the vine with 
dark brown No. 4, using ivory-black in the lighter parts, and for 
the leaves, which are of a warm rich green, use grass-green No. 5 
with mixing yellow, and for the little tendrils and stems add 
jonquil-yellow. The grapes may be painted with dark purple 
or golden-violet, or iron-violet, shaded with black, may be 
used with red-brown in the half-tints. When it is necessary in 
finishing, the details may be stippled with a fine brush, especially 
in painting the smaller parts of the face. A gold background 
may be substituted for the blue, if preferred, and would be very 
decorative in effect. 

The graceful composition on page 14 (three children playing 
with flowers) may be used with good effect as a decorative panel 
on canvas or wood, painted the same size there given ; it may be 
enlarged twice or three times and adapted to a screen, or it would 
be very appropriate for the centre-piece of a closed fireplace in a 
handsomely furnished room. The general scheme of color to be 
used both for oil and mineral painting is as follows : Make the 
sky either gray or blue in tone, in either case darker at the top, 
growing lighter and warmer toward the lower part of the canvas. 
The tree behind the figures should be very light and rather gray in 
tone. The foreground greens (leaves of the plants and grass) 
should be much warmer in tone. The flowers on the right hand 
are warm creamy white, with large yellow centres, and the roses 
on the left side are pink ; the flowers of the other plant are of a 
deeper tone of pink and colder in quality. The drapery under- 



neath the figures is white, and the figures themselves are all to be 
painted on a high key of color, though the one whose back is 
turned is of a darker complexion than the others, and has black 
hair. The child with the flower is a very fair blonde with golden 
hair, and the one in shadow has hair of a warm reddish-brown 
tone, thus giving an agreeable variety of color to the composition 
as a whole. In beginning to paint this design in oil colors on 
canvas, the drawing should first be made in charcoal, and when 
perfectly correct, should be laid in with burnt-Sienna and turpen- 
tine, which, when dry, should be painted over heavily with the 
general tones, using poppy oil as a medium. When the first, 
painting is dry it is scraped down with a palette knife, and is then 
ready for finishing. Begin by laying in the sky. If gray is pre- 
ferred, use silver-white, yellow-ochre, cobalt, madder-lake, ivory- 
black and burnt-Sienna. Do not try to preserve the outlines of the 
foliage against the sky. Where the branches are so light and 
feathery, the sky is all painted in first, and when dry the foliage 
is painted over this, and softened where the tones meet. For the 
distant tree, use white, yellow-ochre, or Naples-yellow, cobalt, 
vermilion and ivory-black. The stems are painted with raw umber, 
black, white and madder-lake. The colors for the blue sky are 
given in the directions for the other design. Gold may be used 
as a background, if preferred, and would be very decorative in effect. 
The foreground foliage, which is warm and light in tone, may be 
painted with Schonfeldt's light zinnober-green, toned with ver- 
milion, ivory-black, cadmium and white. The darkest accents 
are made with Antwerp-blue, burnt-Sienna and black. The roses 
are warm in tone, and may be varied from light to darker shades. 
For these, use madder-lake, vermilion, yellow-ochre, black and 
white for the general tones, making the highest lights and most 
delicate roses with white, rose-madder, yellow-ochre and vermilion 
just toned with ivory-black. Put the lights on in sharp touches, 
and do not blend, as this gives a mussy look. Add raw-umber 
and cobalt in the half tones, and a very little burnt-Sienna when 
needed in the deepest accents. The white flowers are painted with 
white, yellow-ochre, raw-umber and cobalt for the general tone, 
adding black and burnt-Sienna in the shadows. The yellow cen- 
tres are made with yellow-ochre, raw-umber and cobalt, with cad- 
mium and white in the highest lights, and burnt-Sienna and black 
added for the deeper accents. The greens should be darker and 
colder in the leaves of this plant. The flesh tones of the children 
may be made with white, yellow-ochre, vermilion, madder-lake 
and raw-umber with a little black for the general tone, adding 
light red in the darker complexion. The shadows are made with 
raw-umber, vermilion, madder-lake, cobalt and ivory-black with 
burnt-Sienna, adding Indian-red for the darker flesh tone. The 
black hair is painted with ivory-black, burnt-Sienna, cobalt, yellow- 
ochre and white, making the lights cool and gray. For the brown 
hair use bone-brown, black, burnt-Sienna, cobalt and white. For 
the lights use yellow-ochre, raw-umber, burnt-Sienna, black and 
white. The golden hair is painted with yellow-ochre, raw-um- 
ber, and cobalt in the general tones, with ivory-black and a little 
burnt-Sienna added in the shadows. The lights, which are cool, 
are made with yellow-ochre, cobalt, black and white. Put the 
lights on last, with clean crisp touches, and do not attempt to 
blend or retouch. The white drapery is cooler in tone than the 
flowers, and must be laid in at first in a half-tint made with 
white, yellow-ochre, bone-brown and cobalt. Then add the 
deeper accents of shadow, for which use ivory-black, raw-umber, 
yellow-ochre, burnt-Sienna, cobalt and white. Put the light on 
last with broad and simple touches, using white, yellow-ochre, 
black and cobalt. The flowers in the foreground thrown care- 
lessly down are white, as above, and light blue forget-me-nots. 
Paint the latter with Antwerp-blue, light-cadmium, madder-lake, 
and white. Be careful to keep the tones throughout harmo- 
nious. Use flat bristle brushes for laying in large masses of color, 
and finish off with finely-pointed sable brushes. When finished 
varnish with French retouching varnish. 

In painting this design in mineral colors, it is understood that 
the scheme of color given above is to be observed throughout. 
For painting the sky, if gray is desired, make a warm tone with 
ivory-black and sky-blue, with a little ivory-yellow added. To 
prevent this from drying too quickly, a good deal of oil may be 
mixed with the colors. The blue sky, if preferred, may be 
painted according to the directions given for the other figure 
design. The distant foliage is painted with carmine and apple- 
green, using more of the apple-green than of the carmine. The 
branches of the distant tree are painted with ivory-black and 
dark brown No. 4. For the foreground foliage, which is of course 
warmer, use apple-green toned with black-green in the general 
tones. The highest lights are put in with short crisp touches, 
using grass-green No. 5, and mixing yellow. For painting the 
figures the following palette will be needed, and the colors may 
safely be used together in the combinations given, varied in pro- 
portion according to the tint of the flesh ; this, of course, is a 
matter of judgment : Ivory yellow, flesh-red No. 2, dark red- 
brown, sky-blue, brown, brown-sepia, dark brown No. 4, and ivory- 
black. Begin by laying in a general tone of flesh, keeping care- 
fully within the outlines of the figures which have, of course, been 
drawn in with reddish brown. Use ivory-yellow and flesh-red No. 
2, being careful not to take too much yellow, as when fired it some- 
times becomes too strong ; blend this tone with a small brush, and 
vary the tints according to the directions given in the scheme of col- 
or. For the shadows take one third flesh-red No. 2, one third ivory- 
black and one third sky-blue. The darker complexion will need 
more flesh-red than the blonde. Try to draw tue shadows, espe- 
cially of the features, correctly without retouching, as they should 
not be blended. The deepest accents and other small details may 
be stippled in when finishing, if necessary. The eyebrows are 
of the same color as the hair, which in the blonde boy is golden 
in tone, and should be painted with ivory-yellow washed in for 
the general tone and left out for the lightest parts. Shade ,with 
ivory-black and brown-sepia. The darker hair is painted with 
ivory-black and dark brown No. 4, made darker or lighter as 
desired. Hair should be painted with fine strokes, following the 
general directions of the masses, and not blended. The white 
drapery should have the lights left out in the china, and may be 
shaded with sky-blue and ivory-black. The white flowers may 
be painted with the same colors. For the pirik rose§,use carmine 
shaded with apple-green and carmine; the darker reds are made 
with flesh-red and iron-violet. The blue flowers in the fore- 
ground may be painted with sky-blue shaded with black-gray. A 
very little of the latter is needed, as this color is very strong. 
If preferred, a gold background may be used instead of the 
gray or blue, and would look very well. 

According to the The Cabinet Maker a new method 
of finishing woodwork is now cultivated in the Continental mar- 
ket, and is known as the Rubennick process. The novelty con- 
sists in giving a metallic surface to wood, the method being to 
first immerse the wood in a bath of caustic alkaline dye, in 
which it is allowed to stay two days, or longer according to the 
toughness of the wood, at a temperature of 167 to 194 degrees 
Fahr. From this bath the wood passes to another of hydro- 
sulphate of calcium, to which is added, after twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours, a concentrated solution of sulphur. Here it re- 
mains for about forty-eight hours at a lemperature of 95 to 
120 degrees Fahr. , and lastly, for from thirty to fifty hours, the 
wood is immersed in a solution of acetate of lead at the same 
temperature. The timber, thus pickled, is allowed to dry, when 
it is said to be susceptible, after burnishing, of a high polish," and 
even a metallic lustre, which is more brilliant if the surfaces of 
the wood have been previously rubbed with lead, tin, or zinc 
plates, and then polished with a g^ass or porcelain burnisher. 



A MEDLEY OF CHURCH DECORA TJON. 




T is probable that the interior of Trinity- 
Church in Boston has now reached its final 
condition, although the last change that 
has been made has thrown everything once 
more out of keeping. The three stained- 
glass lights by La Farge, which have just been put in 
place at the end of the nave, while separately very 
fine examples of modern work in stained glass, may 
be said to add so much to the church as to suggest 
that it would better be taken 
down and rebuilt on a larger 
scale. They have the effect 
that Mr. Aronson's orchestra 
of fifty strong-lunged German 
performers might have, if it 
were introduced in a parlor 
concert. They do not " hang 
together" very well among 
themselves. The central nar- 
row, round-topped window is 
almost filled by a colossal 
figure of Christ copied from a 
drawing by John Bellini. In 
the original this figure is 
rather tall, but it has been 
found necessary, in order to 
squeeze it into the narrow 
space available, to " skimp" 
the draperies as much as pos- 
sible, so that, in the copy, it 
has the proportions of a bean- 
pole. At that, it does not 
quite get into the framework. 
The effect is either startling 
or ludicrous according to the 
observer's mood. The big 
and awkward figure seems 
to be shouldering its way into 
the church with a force which 
appears to threaten destruc- 
tion to the building. The 
comparative weakness of the 
purely ornamental portion of 
the composition adds to this 
impression. The other lights 
of the same size, one on each 
side, are filled, in the space 
corresponding with that oc- 
cupied by the Christ in the 
middle one, with masses of 
blue bulls'-eyes divided by 
pillars of Mexican onyx which 
carry canopies of Byzantine 
design similar to that which 
fills the top of the central 
light. The emptiness* of these 
contrasts painfully with the 
crowded look of the principal 
opening. In color, however, 
the whole arrangement is ex- 
traordinarily rich and strong 
so as to reduce to a rather 
low tone the Pompeian reds 
and other bright tints of the 
walls, to say nothing of the 
other windows. 

In the choice and arrangement of these ignorance 
has done its worst. The committee appears to have 
scoured the universe for examples of styles the most 
opposed, which they have brought together as if their 
object was to make of the church a museum in which 
every kind of modern stained glass might be found, 
so disposed that each work should bring out the de- 
fects of every other one. From the gigantic faults 
and the overpowering color of Mr. La Farge's win- 
dow, one passes to the thin and watery pedantry of M. 
Oudinot, to the babyish prettiness of Mr. Morris and 
the harmonious but conventional quietism of Mr. Cot- 



tier. If all the windows were filled either by Mr. 
Cottier or Mr. La Farge, whatever faults there might 
be would be atoned for by a certain relation between 
the glass and the other elements of the decorative 
scheme with which both of these gentlemen were con- 
cerned. But Mr. Morris's work is entirely out of 
place in any such edifice, and M. Oudinot's is in vio- 
lent opposition to the whole scheme,, if scheme it can 
be called, of the interior. 

The wall and ceiling decoration of this church, of 
which so much has been written, done, as it was, in 



agree to disagree. The church, as it now stands, is 
a monument of what to avoid in this regard and a 
perfect exemplar of the evils of eclecticism in archi- 
tecture and decoration. Roeert Jarvis. 



RELATIONS OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
WITH COSTUME AND COMPLEXION, 




DECORATION FOR A PANEL OR PLAQUE. BY LEGRAIN. (SEE PAGE 22.) 

a hurry, with an evident wish to make the most of 
the unique opportunity which (at the time it was un- 
dertaken) it presented, could hardly be otherwise 
than scrappy and inconsistent with itself. Still, in 
this it is no worse than the architecture with a tower 
taken from one old Fiench church, a doorway from 
another, and a ridiculous little cloister which seems 
to have been picked up in a Nuremberg toy-shop. 
But there is a difference between getting your patch- 
work done all by one man and hiring it out to half- 
a-dozen different individuals, who cannot confer 
together, and, if they could, would have in the end to 



A GREAT deal has been said and written about the 
coloring of theatres ; but, so far as coloring goes, the 
theorists, when they have dif- 
fered from accepted practice 
founded on experience, have 
been wrong. Chevreul proves 
to his own satisfaction that 
crimson is a bad color for the 
interior of the boxes, as tend- 
ing to give the complexion a 
tinge of the complementary 
green. He advocates a pale 
green, therefore, for the in- 
terior of the boxes as enhanc- 
ing the rose tints of the com- 
plexion. He thinks that the 
fronts of the boxes have a 
much more remote effect in 
this respect ; but that the 
cushions should be covered in 
green velvet. Mr. J. D. Crace, 
an English architect, declares, 
however, that experience tells 
that Chevreul is absolutely 
wrong from first to last ; as 
he is, indeed, constantly 
wrong when he is discussing 
the effects of color on "com- 
plexion. ' ' In this very matter 
he appeals to results of exper- 
iments made on flat surfaces 
with uniform tints ; and he 
is, therefore, in no position 
to judge of effects in which 
one color is in deep shadow, 
another in strong light, the 
object to be influenced being 
of quite uncertain quantity 
as to depth of complexion, 
color of costume, and degree 
of shade. Green lining to the 
boxes, and particularly green 
cushions on the front, would 
be fatal to four out of five 
complexions and costumes. 
There is no color at all equal 
to red — and especially red in 
shadow — for setting off to ad- 
vantage a variety of complex- 
ions and costumes. The too 
red complexion is toned down 
by contrast ; the pale borrows 
color by ' * sympathy' ' — a very 
important factor where the 
human face is concerned. 
Besides this, the shadows are 
all warmed by reflection, and 
it is cold shadows, not cool 
lights, which are detrimental 
to a face. Then Chevreul underrates the value of the 
box-fronts as color. The arguments which he brings 
to bear on the interior are really applicable to these. 
Consequently a light color which shall not either be 
so light or so pure as to injure, by contrast, the whites 
of the costumes, and which shall yet set forth the 
coloring of the faces (which are in the same plane), 
will be found best. This may be relieved by gilding, 
and by neutral tints or colored ornament sufficiently 
broken up to afford only a neutral result — a soft and 
light contrast to the darker interior. 

For rooms devoted to music or dancing, Mr. Crace 
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points out that the conditions oi coloring are not so 
similar to those lor theatres as might at first appear. 
In the theatre the lighting of the audience is direct, 
the background being in shadow. In the ball-room 
or concert-room 
the light is to a 
great extent re- 
flected from the 
walls, and will par- 
take more or less 
of their tone, un- 
less the sources of 
light are distribut- 
ed pretty equally 
around the walls 
themselves. In a 
room hung with 
green silk, for in- 
stance, and lighted 
only, or mainly, 
by a central chan- 
delier, all that side 
of the face which 
is in shade from 
the chandelier will 
be tinged with the 
green light reflect- 
ed from the walls. 
It is, therefore, 
always desirable - 
to distribute the 
sources of light, 
both to obviate 
these reflected 
tints, and to di- 
minish all shadow. 
It is also very de- 
sirable to employ 
such tones of color 
as readily reflect 
light, and light 
rather warm than 
cold. It must, how- 
ever, be remem- 
bered that many 
of the tints which 
are best for this, 
such as rather pure 
pale buffs, are apt 
to be very trying 
to portions of the 
costumes, espe- 
cially to whites of 
transparent mate- 
rial, such as laces 
or gauzy fabrics, 
which against 
them become 
smoky in tone. A 
large preponder- 
ance of white (not 
too raw), with" a 
liberal use of gild- 
ing, and some red 
(as drapery or 
otherwise) for the 
gilding to reflect, 
are always good. 
Probably no back- 
ground is so effec- 
tive for a ball-room 
as tapestry in pale 
tones of fairly pure 
color, which the 
texture of the 
fabric always soft- 
ens below the col- 
oring of the com- 
plexionsor dresses. 
But in a public 
room so costly a 
decoration can 
rarely be expected. 
The beautiful vari- 
ations of quiet tints 

exhibited by natural marbles are, again, admirable. 
If the cost allowed of it, Mr. Crace says he would 
desire nothing better than to have the lower walls, to a 
height of some six or seven feet, lined with various 



marbles, and the upper walls in subdued white re- 
lieved with gilding, and divided at intervals with 
pilasters of colored marble. The draperies and por- 
tieres should in this case be of rich and deep colors. 




ing if the lighting is well distributed. The whites in 
this case may either be softened by tinting, or by some- 
form of delicate arabesque ornament in mixed color- 
ing painted thereon. The reds of the draperies must, 

of course, be re- 
called, in some- * 
what reduced tone, 
in the decorations, 
either as margins, 
lines, or medal- 
lions, or by anjr 
means which may: 
appear appropri- 
ate. 

If • the propor- 
tions of the room 
allow of it, a good 
system of decora- 
tion for a ball- 
room or concert- 
room would be one 
by which the color 
intended as back- 
ground to the com- 
pany would be 
carried only high 
enough to serve 
that purpose, and 
the larger surfaces 
of wall from which, 
light would be re- 
flected would be; 
kept in light and 
somewhat warm, 
tones. 

In the case of 
smaller rooms 
used for similar 
purposes (only oc- 
casionally) in pri- . 
vate houses, the 
great point to at- 
tend to is the even 
distribu ion of 
light. A wall with 
some depth of col- 
or, if not too gay, 
may be made a 
very effective back- 
ground. But care 
must be taken, in 
that case, to light 
! up the company, 
and not so much 
the walls. For a 
dinner-party, a 
dark wall, relieved 
with pictures, is 
much the most 
effective and be- 
coming, because, 
the table being well 
lighted, the faces 
are all well light- 
ed ; the reflection 
from the white 
cloth prevents alL 
heavy shadows on 
the features, and 
the dark back- 
ground purifies the 
tones of the com- 
plexion. Moreover, 
the alternation of 
the black coats of 
the men performs 
the same service 
with very great 
advantage to the 
ladies at table. 
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In the decora- 
tion of churches, 
the employment 



This again, however, is a costly decoration, and we 
should consider what is possible with moderate 
means. Very gray tones of green, broken up by soft 
white, and set off by reds in the draperies, are becom- 



together of both pictorial art and stained glass has 
often been deprecated ; but there is many a building 
containing both, from which it would be a loss to ex- 
clude either. It should be borne in mind, however. 



